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ABSTRACT 

While the appellation, of Human Reiatioriist has fallen 
iritd disuse today vestiges 6f ;ttxs tradition persist in iiahy 
approaches to ••humanize*' orgahi^atiohSi In this p^per, 
Rela^ons assumptions about the mbtxvatidh of Workers and their 
desire for participation are analyzed and assessed in relation to 
empirical studies. A typology of, models of participation is also 
developed to compare and evaluate workable methods of participation 
in organizations With the more idealistic alternatives offered hy 
advocates of humanistic management and industrial humanism* The data 
indicate that Human Relationists may be overstating the utility and 
benefits derived £rbm increased worker participation in 
organizational decision making; and their belief in the necessity for 
workers to self-actualize in their jobs is predicated upon 
assumptions which seem to ignore the influence that social class has 
on the motivations of workers* (Author) 
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Human Relations Perspectives on Motivation : 
A Critical Appraisal 

Human relations theorists are by no means all products of the 
same mold, nor do they go by the same "handle/'^ Yet there is a core 
of principles which they appear to share. These principles lest on 
assumptions which deserve close scrutiny. 

Let us begin with the concept of job enlargement since it pro-> 
vides insight into human relations thinking. Job enlargement combines 
the small tasks of several men in a longer work cycle. As Rensis 
Likert has put it, every worker .should see his role as difficult, 
important and meaningful, . When jobs do not meet this specifica- 
tion they should be reorganized so that they do."^ 

Many human relationists stretch this concept beyond its technical 
meaning by saying that not only are more challenging tasks desirable, 
but so is participation in the decisions which affect the work process. 
It can then be seen that human relations theory is, in part, a reaction 
against Frederick Taylor's scientific management.^ . 

Although human relationists react against the substantive reason- 
ing of scientific management, they share a common outlook on two basic 
issues. First, both perspectives hold out the tantalizing promise of 
increased work effort among organizational participants. They differ 
on how to accomplish this, but agree there is a *'one best way/' Job 
enlargement and participation are among the means proposed by human 
relationists to heighten conmitment toward work. But one feature of 
the&^e means should be noticed — the asstmiption of a relationship between 
non*financial satisfactions and the degree of effort expended on work 
tasks. There is a growing body of evidence which suggests that " - 



satisfactions and work effort are unrelated or slightly related, and 
sometimes even negatively related. For example, Tannenbaum found that 
among 33 automo1)ile dealerships and 32 delivery agencies, autonomy is 
related to employee satisfaction«*v7ith correlations ranging from ,03 to 
.55— but job satisfaction and productivity show correlations ranging 
from .14 to -.18. One may conclude that an increase; in work satiftfac- 
tion cannot always be expected to yield increments in work effort.^ 

A second revealing similarity between scientific management and 
human relations is the assumption that individual interests and organ- 
izational roles are compatible. If conflict exists it is due to an 
improper form of organization which can be remedied. In the scientific 
management framework, monetary incentives were thought to solve the 
problem; in the human relations framework, training in interpersonal 
relations and participatory problem resolution are held to be means of 
resolying conflict. To assume that there is a remedy capable of making 
men desire to do that which is in the interests of the organization, 
perhaps places too much reliance on social-psychological techniques 
that are of questionable utility, and suggests a faith in man's inclin- 
ations to renounce individual advantage in favor of organizational 
goals. It is conceivable that collective bargaining is neglected by 
human relationists because they are reluctant to depart from the as- 
sumption that the "proper" organizational form can dissolve the in- 
compatibility between individual and organizational goals. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted to an analysis of assump- 
tions that human relationists make about worker participation and 
motivation. 
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Models of Participation in Or^anizatton 
The research of Kurt Lewin in the 1940 *s among boys* clubs and Red 
Cross volunteer nurses was instrumental in supporting the hypothesis 
that participation^ in decision making heightens cooperation with group 
goals.S xhe research is essentially a critique of unilateral power. 
The compatibility of participation. with democratic values is obvious. 
Underlying both is the assumption that consensus yields ccxrmitment to 
the shared decision; hence social control is more effective since it 
then rests, in part, on the self-control of the participants. More- 
over, in human relations theory a link between participation and pro- 
ductivity is postulated. This chain of reasoning is along the lines: 
participation increases satisfaction and satisfaction is reflected in 
increased v^rk effort. It must be reiterated that this is a highly 
tenuous assumption. 

To go further than these general comments it is necessary to 
develop more specific models of participation in organizations. Fig- 
ure 1 depicts a typology of five models of worker participation in deci- 
sion making based on the kinds of interaction found among superiors and 
subordinates. They flow in a continuum from the most structured Bureau- 
cratic type, to the least structured or Delegative type. 

Figure 1 Types of Decision Making 

Most Least 
Hierarchical Hierarchical 

Bureaucratic Representative Consultative CoUegial Delegative 
Bureaucratic Bureaucratic 

In the Bureaucratic Relationship there is a definitive hierarchical 
pattern between leaders and followers. The leader provides detailed 
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direction and evaluates results* Knowledge possessed by the subordinate 
is superfluous in this relationship outside of its direct application 
to his job performance* 

The Representative Bureaucratic Relationship is similar to its 
purer form above, but with the important difference that more than one 
center of power exists and these centers negotiate rules and rewards. 
Collective bargaining illustrates this arrangement. However, the 
principles embodied in the contract are binding on all parties and 
have the character of bureaucratic rules over the life of a contract 
once it is settled. Participation in decision making is not direct 
but through agents who represent the parties to the contract. 

Especially at the administrative level of organization, the 
Consultative Bureaucratic Relationship is more realistic than the pure 
bureaucratic type from which it differs in that superiors openly ask 
for advice or opinion, from subordinates* "Talk" about the matter at 
hand is customary. This type also encompasses committee participation 
in decisions, when such participation is advisory only. One reason 
why this model appears to more accurately reflect administrative 
relationships in American work organizations than in Pr.nncc, Germany, 
and. to a lesser extent Britain, is because we place less emphasis on 
status differences and overt deference. This is due in part to our 
deijocratic ethos and the related leveling e.cfect of niass education. 
Research suggests that successful organizations in a rapidly changing 
environment are characteriEsd by "organic" rather than "mechanistic" 
administrative forms. A rigid set of duties and unilateral conmand 
cannot cope well with change, whereas the organic systems, with more 



loosely d<^£lned tasks and a richer web of information exchange, ate 
more responsive to environmental change. At the Interface of first- 
line supervision and manual work, the evidence is rather persuasive 
that a pure bureaucratic relationship is effective in mass production 
systems, but a form similar to consultative bureaucracy is more effec- 
tive in job-shop operations on the one hand, and automated processes on 
the other. ^ 

The essense of the Collegial Relationship model is equalltarlan 
interaction. Decision making is viewed as a process in which competence 
counts more than organizational rank. In the. case of committees or task 
forces the collegial relationship may include voting. At the individual 
level f organisational rank is viewed as an administrative mechanism to 
reward length of service and prior contributions.. Disagreements are 
not solved by a superior's fiat. Rungs on the ladder of rank tend to 
be small in number, as in research aiid educational organizations. 
Collegial types of relationships predominate among professionals, 
such as the departments of a university or the R&D units of indus- 
trial firms. 

The extensive autonomy suggested by the Delegative Relationship 
model is unrealistic, except for isolated cases, since the conception 
involves autononqr of ends and means in the work setting. A senior re- 
search chemist is illustrative. Both the ends to which the research 
may lead, as well as the means, may be at the discretion of the re- 
searcher. There are of course such instances, but the more common 
situation might better be described as controlled freedom. Thus, a 
person with extensive autonomy must periodically justify his work or 



forfeit the resources to continue. Empirically, delegation often 
evolves into a collegial relationship, i.e,, the ends are more or less 
a given, but the means may be determined through interaction with col- 
leagues. 

It is evident from these models that human relations theory 
stresses consultative, collegial, and delegative relationships, and 
particularly favors the collegial type. There are, however, constraints 
on collegiality, the most important being the requirement that technical 
or professional training is recognized by colleagues as providing a 
foundation, a realistic basis for taking seriously one another's 
judgments. Among professionals this sort of foundation may exist, but 
it is questionable when extended to occupational groups wherein on-the- 
job experience, reflected in rank, is at least as important as formal 
training. Hhere this is the case, consultative relationships are a 
more realistic and viable alternative. Many foreman-worker inter- 
actions in a job-shop setting are, we suspect, examples of this sort 
of consultative form. 

It might be noted that the collegial model has been suggested 
for univ<irsities as a pattern of governance as well as in the class- 
room. Ihus, unicameral senates, conposed of students, faculty, and 
administration, would be created. A serious flaw in this conception 
is that the basis for equality does not exist. If it did, students 
would not be students; they would have the knowledge they are pre- 
oumably gaining. We might find that universities attempting to move 
from consultative to collegial arrangements will arrive at a three* 
sided representative bureaucracy of students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration, representing conflicting interests which become exacerbated in 
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the course of attempting to operate within the framework of col* 
legiality* 

Hugh Clegg in A New Approach to Industrial Democracy examined the 
outcome of worker participation in the form of code termination and 
workers* management. His findings are most interesting. Firsts 
participation through representation did not in itself enhance ^ 
workers' satisfaction. Neither collegiality through representation » 
nor delegation of decision making to workers* representatives, was 
reflected in satisfaction. Second, productivity was not related to 
participation through representation.^ Nevertheless, it does appear 
to be true that at the person** to*person level, having a voice in the 
work process increases satisfaction, and here human relations has an 
important point. However, one should not be misled by this. Let us 
try to indicate briefly what can be said with some degree of confidence 
about participation. 

r 

(1) Most workers, white and blue collar, do not seek a collegial 
relationship with their supervisor. This emerged quite clearly in 

^ TannenbauJi's Control in OrMnizations . When samples of employees were 

asked about the existing distribution of control, and what it ideally 
should be, there was little divergence between the two distributions. 
Th^ respondents did want more ''say,'* but not much more than they had* 
Although a more consultative relationship was desired, it wr^s well 
within the framework of expecting management to manage. 

(2) Whatever increment in satisfaction may result from moving 
toward a consultative relationship, it is not reflected to a signifi* 
cant extent in greater work effort • Victor Vroomt and BrayfieXd and 
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Crockett, have surveyed the relationship between satisfaction and 
productivity and found it to be of negligible magnitude.^ Bcvever, 
there is evidence to suggest that turnover and absenteeism are more 
closely related to satisfaction than direct work effort. Thus, the 
long run consequences of satisfaction cannot simply be dismissed* 

(3) Even among professionals, as shown in Pels and Andrews* 
study of scientists, the extensive autonooy represented by the delega- 
tion model was less effective in enhancing scientific productivity than 
a collegial relationship* Apparently, the discussion of new directions 
of research and findings with other scientists and the laboratory direc« 
tor is salutary. 

(4) Consultative and collegial participation may be more impor- 
tant to academic theorists than to people in bureaucratic settings. 
The material rewards an organisation provides may, especially at the 
manual level, outweigh Interests in participation in decision making. 
There is a considerable body of sociological literature which indicates 
a pronounced instrumental orientation toward work among manual workers, 
their major interest being wages and security.^ One might speculate 
that the success programs such as the Scanlon and Kaiser plans enjoy 

is due more to their potential for increasing the size of the pay 
envelope than to the increased work effort which presumably follows 
from consultative relations. Here, we are led to a further discussion 
of the motivation of workers in contemporary society. 

The Role of Ideology and Values 
in WttntMn r^^^Atif%t^a Conceptions of Worker Motivation 

Human relatibnists staunchly believe that workers identify with 

their work, and thus should have an opportunity for intrinsic involvement 
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in tkeir Jobs. This assumption is largely derived from the need theory 
of Abraham Maslow with its sine qua non of self^actualisation through ' 
work.^^ Prom this arises an admonition to management to provide work- 
ers with stimulating work that is amenable to the satisfaction of high* 
er level needs. She following statement from Frederick Hersberg illus- 
trates this belief: 

Probably one of the most destructive misinterpreta* 
tions of the American way of life has been to belittle, 
attenuate and degrade the concept of the worker's in.ltiative 
and achievement as pursued for econosdc profit. Kan does, 
work for profit in order to avoid pain, but in a positive 
sense, he works to enjoy the excitement and meaning that 
achievement provides for his own psychological growth and 
thereby his happiness. The limitation of goals by those in 
industry to that of profit is contradicting and reducing our 
nation's great heritage. It suggests that there is no 
nobler purpose in the American experiment than the satis fac* 
tion of the avoidance heeds of animals ..^^ 

The seal that characterises this statement is indicative of the 
subjecti*7e value*<»laden Weltanschauungen evinced by many contemporary 
hvmin relet ionists. As Strauss has noted, ''Human relations is norma- 
tive, not purely descriptive. The authors involved, each in his own 
way, are crusaders. vn^ren Bennrs, one of the leading spokesmen of 
human relations, has stated thac he and his followers are working "am* 
bitiou^ly to transform the basic value system of the enterprise so that 
humanistic and democratic values are infused and related to policy. 
Maslow himself captured the Geist of the movement when he proclaimed 
"Salvation is a by-product of self-actualising work and self-actualls* 
ing duty.**^^ The thin veneer of such pronouncements barely veils the 
strong ideological orientation of human relationists.^^ 

Hunan relationists maintain that contemporary complex org/^nisa- 
tions with their elaborate specialisation of tasks, web of rules and 
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regulations, and assmbly^llne technology, are alienating large seg- 
fli3nts of vorkers fron their vork and vork places The seeming pre- 
occupation of workers with the satisfaction of lower level ne«ds such 
as aoney and security is biased on work organisations which, it is 
contended, have nurtured this behavior by rewarding ea^tloyees with 
extrinsic or non-work>related incentives,- e.g., salary and fringe bene* 
fits. To rectify this presumably abnormal situatiou, programs of job 
enrichment have been proposed to establish a "meaningful" motivation 
cycle. These programs are ostensibly designed to satisfy tb^. higher 
level n<>^eds 6f workers by increasing their job involvement through 
decentralisation of authority, rotation and enlargement of jobs, and 
the development of achievement, creativity, and independence among 
employees . 

Human relationists further contend that the dull and monotonous 
work prevalent in our society has led to a pervasive l*clc of conRait- 
ment among the working population. However, data have been gathered 
which question the validity of this assumption. When various segments 
of the working population have been asked the que&^lon "If by some 
chance you had enough money to live ccmforubly without working, do you 
think that you would work anyway, or would you not work?" the answer 
has been preponderantly in the affirmative. Table 1 presents a compar* 
Ison of responses to this question from five studies designed to ascer* 
tain the extent of commitment to work. It can be seen that there is a 
strong attachment to work not only among employed v/ttlte and blue collar 
workers, but even among the chronically unemployed. This relationship 
also appears to be consistent through time as well as across social 
classes. 
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Table 1 about here. 



Self'-actualizatton; Inherited or Learned ? 

It is not our contention that all workers are deeply committed to 

their jobs, or that they view their work as intrinsically satisfying. 

However, these data indicate that many persons retain strong attach* 

ments to work as a socially depirable fonn of activity* The aversion 

to welfare among the respondents that is apparent fron Table 1 lends 

further support to this assumption. Buman relationists overstate the 

significance of such findings when they proclaim that people can only 

achieve inner peace through intrinsically satisfying work; and it is 

* 

implicit in human relations ideology that blocked self-actualization 
in the job not only leads to conflict in the workplace, but adversely 
affects society as well. These are highly tenuous assumptions, for 
they ignore the socio-cultural component of self-actualization, i.e., 
its learned character, and ascribe its existence -to an innate drive in 
man. ^8 other hand, if assume that the desire for self- 

actualization is learned, then there may only be a limited segment of 
the labor force which is, through long training and/or social class 
background, intrinsically dedicated to work, for example, scientists in 
basic research, R £b D engineers, and some executives. Interestingly, 
Pelz and Andrews found that even scientists and engineers are inter- 
ested in extrinsic rewards as well as the satisfactions they derive 
from involvonent in their work.^^ 

There is evidence which indicates that many workers derive their 
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satisfactions off their jobs as Dubln^^ and Chlnoy^^ have shown. 
Studies indicate that it is possible for an individual to have a 
strong coinmitment to work for the economic function it performs with- 
out having an intrinsic interest in the task.^^ This condition of "de« 
tached involvement" with respect to work may be pervasive in our 
society^ particularly among lower class persons whose background has 
not prepared them for jobs which afford » nor taught them to seek» 
self -actualization in work,^^ 

The lack of intrinsic involvement in work among large portions 
of the population is taken as a sign of psychological pathology by 
many human relations adherents. We are told by Herzberg that the pre- 
occupation of persons with "Iqrgiene" factors » e.g., money, working 
conditions and security » is abnormal and Argyris charges that such 
persons have been made emotionally imaature by the confining structures 
of contemporary organizations. 25 prom the human relations perspective » 
the organization should help its employees to mature psychologically 
by providing them with "meaningful'' work» for which service they would 
work enthusiastically to achieve organizational goals. How neat this 
package sounds! Unfortunately » life is not quite so simple » and 
neither are the motivations of employees. 

Social Class; An Important Source of Work Motivation 
When analyzing the motivations of workers » we must be cognizant 
of the variability of human needs and wants. Many studies have shown 
that people of lower class origins do not seek the same things from 
their jobs as middle and upper class persons .^^ The desire for 
achievement and independence in thei^. work is often substantially less 
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than that exhibited by the latter groups*^^ On both levels, but 
particularly among blue collar workers, we find an interest in ex- 
trinsic job factors surrounding the work situation, such as salary^ 
fringe benefits, job security, working conditions and, to seme extent, 
supervision* 28 Table 2 presents data which indicate the importance of 
economic rewards derived from work to both white and blue collar 
workers, as is evidenced by their responses to items one and twov 
Interestingly, the middle-managers were the only group of individuals 
to ascribe other than economic Importance to being promoted, perhaps 
indicating the middle .class pressure for status and success* 

Table 2 about here. 

To understand the divergent work orientations of lower class 
persons we should look to the factors I'^^'^uencing them to seek ex*- 
trinsic rewards from their work. The blame for their instrumental ap- 
proach to work) i.e., as a means to an end, should not be placed 
solely on the structure of organizations (if, indeed, there is blame 
in the satisfaction of sustenance requirements). Our focus, and that 
of the human relationists, should more properly be turned to the 
opportunity structure of this society which has afforded only limited 
amounts of occupational mobility. ^9 por many millions of persons who 
are forced to remain in states of relative deprivation and want, 
sometimes living in or close to hand-to-mouth conditions, there in- 
deed is a tendency to seek the satisfaction of lower level needs to 
the exclusion of all others. This is a consequence of socialization 
in social strata wherein 5'challenging" work is unlikely, and not 
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anticipated. As for middle and upper level t^orkers who evince a pre- 
occupation with status, salary, and fringe benefits, this is easily 
explainable in the context of our consufflption-oriented society which 
offers such rewards for achievement and performance. Are such people 
sick? Or, Is it not normal for them to want what is viewed as desir- 

■4 

able in their lives? Considering extreme groups, for the poor black in 
the ghetto a steady job with maintenance pay is valued, whereas for the 
white middle class executive a large desk in a private office, or a 
raise at the end of the year with guaranteed paid vacations is desir* 
able. To argue that this runs counter to human nature is specious 
reasoning. At the moment, it is their human nature. Recent studies 
based upon more adequate assumptions of human motivation derived from 
the work of Atkinson, ?0 Peak,^! and Vroom^^ indicate that people con- 
sider the attractiveness of the consequences of the outcome of their 
motivation and seek to obtain those things which they believe they can 
realistically achieve, 

Largely based in academic surroundings which afford them oppor- 
tunities for creativity and self-actualization, have human relationists 
inadvertently infused their own values into their theories and over- 
generalized their perspectives to all workers? We might banally point . 
out that many of them have frequently fallen happily into compliance 
with Academe's equivalent of the carrot and stick reward system which 
they are quick to condemn in industry, the ''publish or perish'' 83mdrome. 

Some Concluding Comments 

We do not want this paper to be construed as a personal attack on 
the many scholars who have been grouped under the rubric of human 
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relationlsts. We would be naive to assume thai the assumptions t^lch 
are questioned here are espoused in their totality by all of the 
diverse writers who advocate hiuoanism in management and the decentral- 
ization of power in organizations. However, there is an unmistakable 
ideological air about much of their writing, which, we believe, has 
led to a distorted conception of workers* motivation and desire for 
control in organizations. Filled with exuberance to usher in a new 
society founded upon participative democracy, they consider the 
hierarchical structure of organizations repugnant* Clinging to a be- 
lief in the basic goodness of man and his innate desire to be creative 
and autonomous, they label "pathological" the preoccupation of large 
segments of the contemporary labor force with material rewards. Yet, 
the variability and choice they claim to be basic in man and essential 
ingredients in a "better" society is somehow ignored in the attempts 
to encapsulate all workers under a single motivational scheme. 

What the data indicate to be the basis of motivation among work- 
ers differs considerably from the human relationists* ideological per- 
spectives about this. To obtain an optimal level of effectiveness in 
the pursuit of organizational goals, wi^h a minimum of conflict, 
management must first recognize the uniqueness o£ individuals within 
an organization and their differing orientations to work; all of which 
may be healthy when viewed within the context of an individual's cul- 
tural or subcultural affiliations* Generalizations aimed at neatly 
encapsulating the motivation of all workers regardless of occupational 
levels, classes, or job functions may prove to be spurious, and de- 
cisions predicated upon them could be conducive to heightening organ- 
izational conflict, racher than diminishing it. 
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Table 1 



Ccmparative Examples of the Comnltinent to Work 
la the United States 

Samples 



Item 



1* If by some chance 
you had enough 
money to live 
comfortably with* 
out working, do 
you think you 
would work any- 
way? 

2« If 3rou were out of 
work, which would 
you rather do? 



Response 
Alternativiss 



National Sample 
of 393 Employed 
Men 



I would work anyway 80Z 



I would not work 



20% 



Co onwelfare 



Take a job at a 

car washer that 
paid the same as 
welfare 



2 

^National Sample 
274 Male Blue- 
Collar Workers 

81% 



19X 



J2u 



91% 



'Nancy Morse, Robert S. Weiss, "The 
Function and Meaning of Work and the Job,'* 
American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 
1955), p. 192. 

'Curt Tausky, '^Meanings of Work Among 
Blue-Collar Men," Pacific Sociological 
Review ^ 12 (Spring, 1969), p. 51* 



Table 1 (Cont^d) 

Comparative Examples of the Coomltment to Work 
in the' United States * 



Samples 



Item 



1. If by some chance 
you had enough 
mo^ey to live 
comfortably with* 
out working, do 
you think you 
i^oold work any 
way? 



Response 
Alternatives 



nSl Middle- 
Managers in 
3 Business 
Firms 



I would work anyway 89Z 



I would not work 



lit 



n379 Male 
Vocational* 
technical 
St uden ts 



J7X 



13X 



=^275 

Hard -Core 
Unemployed 



80Z 



20% 



2* If you were out Go on welfare 91 16% 291 

of work, which Take a job as a 91% 847. 711 

would you rather car washer that 
do? paid the same as 

welfare 



Ted Jakubowski, "The^ Meaning of Work Among Middle*Managers/* 
unpublished study, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 1968, 

^Bhopinder S. Bolaria, Curt Tausky, H. Roy Kaplan, unpublished 
study of vocational* technical training students. 

^a. Roy Kaplan, ^'The Meaning of Work Among the Hard •Core 
Unemployed,** unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, 1970. 



Table 2 



Economic Orientations to Work Amung White and Blue Collar 
Workers and Students* 

Samples 



Items 



1. Is the most Im- 
portant thing 
about getting a 
promotion... 



2. Which job would 
you choose if you 
could be sure of 
keeping either 
job? 



Response 
Alternatives 



Getting more pay 



Getting more 
respect from 33% 
friends and 
neighbors 

Better than average 
pay as a truck 
driver 73% 



^National 
Sample 
274 Male 
Blue Collar 
Workers 

67% 



Less than average 
pay as a bank clerk 



27% 



^1379 

Vocational* 

Technical 

Students 



62% 



33% 



222l 



^151 

Middle 

Managers 

in 3 

Business 
Firms 

J2S 



21X 



67X 



22% 



32% 



3. Z£ you could be 
sure your Incooe 
would go up 
steadily without - 
getting a prooo-^ 
tlon, would you 
care about being 
proax>ted7 



No 



74V 



Yes 



26Z 



60Z 



407. 



7U 



*A11 percentages do not add to 100 due to "no answers." 

^Curt Tausky, "Keanlngs of Work Among Blue Collar 
Men." Pacific Sociological Review . 12 (Spring, 1969), p. 51. 

^Bhoplnder S. Bolarla, Curt Tausky, H. Roy Kaplan, unpubllshetf 
study of vocational- tech. training students. 

^Ted Jakubowskl, "The Meaning of Work Aawng Middle-Managers," 
unpublished study. University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 1968. 



